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Tue School Committee report, that the past year has 
been a period of almost unmingled prosperity for the 
schools of Cambridge. But few changes have been ne- 
_eessary in the establishment. We retain, for the most 
part, the services of our former tried and faithful instruct- 
ors, and the experience of another year has only served to 
convince us that the arrangement of studies is judicious, 
the selection of text-books fortunate, and that the system is 
so well balanced as to cause the pupils, the teachers, the 
Committee, and the citizens generally, to labor together 
harmoniously and efficiently in carrying on the great work 
of education. Parents and guardians appear not only to 
be satisfied with the schools, but to be proud of them. 
We hear no complaints, we receive no remonstrances; and 
the constantly increasing attendance of parents and other 
citizens at the public semiannual examinations is but one 
indication among many, that the people feel a lively inter- 
est in the success of the teachers, and do not grudge the 
cost of maintaining the system. 

Perhaps the most decisive test of the isieiedey and suc- 
cess of the public schools is the inability of private schools 
to sustain competition with them. Nowhere is this test 
more fully applied than in Cambridge, and the result of its 
application is perfectly satisfactory. Our population is 
large, and a fair proportion of the citizens are in prosperous 
circumstances. Private wealth abounds, as well as the 
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inclination to use this wealth liberally in giving to the 
children the best means of instruction which wealth can 
purchase. In proportion to its population, Cambridge is as 
able as Boston to support expensive private establishments 
of education. But where are such rivals to our High 
School and our Grammar .Schools? ‘There is one en- 
dowed Academy, which has long had possession of the 
ground, which has the aid of a considerable fund, and has 
enjoyed the services of many eminent and faithful teachers ; 
yet, if we may judge from the indications of the last few 
years, it is not likely to exist much longer. No other pri- 
vate institution for scholars of the same age exists among 
us, and there appears to be no wish to create one. ‘lhe 
number of Cambridge children, moreover, who are sent to 
similar establishments in Boston, or elsewhere, is very small, 
and seems to be yearly diminishing. If there are a few 
private schools for very young children, they have been es- 
tablished rather for the benefit of the teachers than of the — 
pupils, or children are sent to them not so much for the 
instruction they afford, as for the sake of that kindly mater- 
nal oversight and guardianship which can be exercised over _ 
half a dozen or a dozen scholars, but not over a large school. 
In fact, then, private schools in Cambridge have been killed 
out by the excellence of the public establishments, just as 
costly exotics in a garden are often displaced by the vigorous 
vitality of the original children of the soil. 

We value this fact, not only as a mark of general confi- 
dence in our teachers and of approbation of the system of 
instruction, but because it tends to the support and improve- 
ment of that system. The burden of supporting the public 
schools is less felt when there is no class in the community 
who are not only obliged to bear their part of that burden, 
but also feel themselves induced or constrained to meet the 
very considerable expense of educating their own children at 
near or remote private institutions. Moreover, the public 
schools, the natural growth of a republican soil and republi- 
can manners, do not and cannot perform all their proper 
work unless all classes of children are collected in them, the 
poor being kept in countenance by the rich, and the in- 
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vidious remark thus disproved, that they are pauper or 
eleemosynary establishments. The great obstacle to the 
success of public institutions for education at the South 
and Southwest is, that they are so regarded, and then even 
the poor become too proud to send their children to them. 
Here, our common schools are not only republican, but re- 
publicanizing institutions; the children of all classes being 
brought together in them on a footing of perfect equality, 
those of the poorest class being elevated in appearance, in 
manners, and in self-respect, by familiar intercourse with those 
who come from wealthier parents, and the latter occasion- 
ally learning a useful lesson in humility by being outdone 
in scholarship by those whom they are too prone to regard — 
as their inferiors. P 

These indirect advantages of a common school system 
standing on a broad and deep foundation in public favor, 
may not so often attract notice as its immediate and palpa- 
ble benefits, in raising the moral and intellectual condition 
of the whole community, purifying the tone of public senti- 
ment, and actually enlarging the economical resources, or 
the means of wealth, of the nation at large. Yet the for- 
mer ought not to be lost sight of when we are counting 
the cost of the establishment, and endeavoring to be frugal 
at the same time that we are public-spirited and gener- 
ous. ‘The Committee acknowledge with gratitude, that 
the schools, already stand high in public estimation, at the 
same time that they wish to elevate them still further. One 
gratifying ptoof that they rest on a solid basis is, that 
the dissensions of parties and sects, which mar so many 
public enterprises, never interfere with the prosperity of the 
schools. Amid the various noises of a school-room, we 
never hear the din of controversy, either political or religious. 
Whig and Democrat, Catholic and Protestant, Orthodox 
and Heterodox, feel an equal interest and an equal pride in 
the system of public instruction. What is called the repub- 
lican principle of “rotation in office” is never thrust for- 
ward as a reason why we should turn out an efficient and 
successful teacher, though he has grown gray in the public 
service. On the contrary, the instructors who are really 
worthy of their places feel that they hold them by a tenure 
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as secure as that of the Judges in the Supreme Court, 
whose continuance in office is guaranteed by a clause in the 
Constitution; and, on the other hand, those who are not 
worthy of them are conscious that they are in imminent 
danger of dismissal, whatever good services they may have 
rendered as Whigs, or however “sound and orthodox” may 
be their opinions. In one sense, the patronage of the School 
Committee is considerable. We have under our absolute 
control, for the year, 38 public schools, taught by 61 teach- 
ers, whose salaries in the aggregate amount to about $24,000 
a year. Yet the newspapers, which often manifest an ear- 
nest solicitude lest the office of a tide-waiter or a constable 
should be given to an unworthy incumbent, or to one who 
is unsound in his opinions®pon the tariff or the Nebraska 
bill, never undertake to interfere with the appointments to 
the schools; and though the Committee may sometimes 
make a mistake by appointing an incompetent instructor, 
(a mistake which they are always in a great hurry to rectify,) 
we have never heard that they were accused, or even sus- 
pected, of making an injudicious appointment for political 
or sectarian reasons. ‘l'his immunity of the public schools , 
from any disturbance by the most frequent causes of public 
controversy must proceed from an instinctive belief, on the 
part of the people, that there is something higher and better 
than political strife or sectarian propagandism, and that 
something is the system of popular education. 

In presenting the claims of the Cambridge schools to 
public confidence and regard, the Committee are not at all 
inclined to keep out of view the cost of them. About one 
third of the sum annually raised in this city by taxation is 
expended upon the schools. During the last year, the 
aggregate of the salaries paid to the teachers has been 
$ 23,987.00; of the incidental expenses, care of school-houses, 
furniture, &c., $ 2,263.26; for fuel, $1,640.24; for ordinary 
repairs of the buildings, $1,115.64;* making a total of 
$ 29,006.14. Taking the summer and winter terms together, 


* During the last year, there have also been expended $2,674.75 for the com- 
pletion of the Putnam School building, and $570.00 for repair of damage to 
the Harvard School building by fire. These two sums are properly chargeable 
to construction account. . 
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the average number of children instructed in the schools 
has been about 3,000, so that the cost per head for tuition 
has been $9.67. Any parent would consider this last sum as 
a very moderate charge to be made by the teacher, if he sent 
his child to a private school. The sum is not so large in pro- 
portion as is paid for public school instruction in Boston, 
and some other cities and towns in the Commonwealth. It 
is large in proportion to the other city expenditures, yet very 
small when compared with the value received for it, — with 
the number of children taught, and with the extent and 
thoroughness of the instruction afforded. For this sum, all 
the children in Cambridge, between five and eighteen years 
of age, have a course of instruction opened to them extend- 
ing from the first lessons in the alphabet to the completion 
of the course in the High School, which course includes an 
introduction to the Latin, Greek, and French languages, all 
branches of mathematical knowledge below the Calculus, 
nearly all that can be taught in school respecting the Eng- 
lish language and literature, and as much knowledge of the 
elements of the moral and physical sciences as is usually 
attained before entering college. It is not too much to say, 
that what is now taught in the Cambridge public schools is 
equal in extent and practical value to the best education 
which our colleges could afford three quarters of a century 
ago. Is the sum of $29,006 a year too much to be paid 
for opening the avenue to such an education to 3,000 chil- 
dren? It is true that comparatively a small number of them 
avail themselves of the whole of these advantages. But 
the course is open to all who have time and inclination to 
complete it, forty or fifty do complete it each year by grad- 
uating at the High School, and those who advance no far- 
ther than the end of the Grammar School course still enter 
upon the active duties of life with a better education than 
is attainable by one European child out of a thousand. 
Can it be said that the other two thirds of the annual ex- 
penditure of the city of Cambridge produce equally exten- 
* sive and valuable results with those here enumerated ? 

The Committee have recently deemed it necessary to 
adopt one measure, which will nominally increase in a mod- 
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erate degree the expenditure on the schools for the future. 
It is matter of common observation, that the value of money 
has been depreciating ever since 1850, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, that there has been a general rise of prices. 
The cost of nearly all articles of household consumption has 
risen at least fifteen per cent.; the price of raw materials, and 
of finished articles of manufacture, has been enhanced in 
an equal or higher proportion. Rents, and the value of real 
estate, instead of rising in their former moderate and equa- 
ble manner, proportioned to the steady growth of the popu- 
lation and the increase of the national wealth, have-taken a 
sudden start, as it were, and attained a point which the most 
sanguine land-speculator would not have ventured, five years 
ago, to anticipate. And there is every indication that this 
rise of prices is permanent. Unlike those oscillations of 
value, which have been often caused by a sudden expansion 
of the paper currency, or by a fever of speculation, it has 
not been confined to one or two countries, and it has not 
been followed by any reaction. It has been spread quite 
equably over about four years, never proceeding rapidly 
enough to create wild speculations in commerce or real 
estate, but only to diffuse a glow of activity and exhilara- 
tion throughout the mercantile and manufacturing systems. 
Of course, this increase in the expenses of living has been 
followed by a corresponding rise in salaries and wages. La- 
borers have needed more to support themselves and their 
families, and employers have found themselves able to pay 
more without diminishing their rate of profit. Carpenters, 
masons, smiths, printers, and all other journeymen mechan- 
ics, and also rude Jaborers, as most of us have had occasion 
to know, have demanded and easily obtained higher wages 
or a higher price for their work. Salaried men have been 
the last to obtain their share of this general enhancement of 
prices; but under the pressure of necessity, finding their 
receipts constantly falling farther and farther behind their 
expenditures, they have finally succeeded in causing even 
the most parsimonious of their employers to hear reason ° 
and raise their rate of pay. How, indeed, can a clerk, who 
is obliged to pay more rent and a higher price for every bar- 
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rel of flour, firkin of sugar, ton of coal, box of soap, and 
every other necessary of life which is consumed in his family, 
and who also very probably finds the number of mouths in 
that family increasing annually or biennially,— how can 
such a clerk continue to live on the same salary which, six 
years ago, was probably quite sufficient for his moderate 
wants? Mercantile houses, banks, insurance companies, 
and other corporate institutions, have at last acknowledged 
that he could not, and have raised his salary accordingly. 
The State and national legislatures, though usually besieged 
in former years with complaints about high salaries, and 
usually prompt to listen to the cry of the people for retrench- 
ment, have yet shown remarkable unanimity during the last 
two years in raising the pay of the government oflicers, and 
a watchful democratic press has not uttered a word against 
the wisdom and justice of this proceeding. In the United 
States Senate, not long ago, the chairman of the standing 
committee on retrenchment, being asked how soon he 
‘would be prepared to report, answered that his committee 
were ready, as their first measure, to bring in a bill for in- 
creasing the salary of every person employed by the govern- 
ment. Even the doctors have raised their fees, and the. 
clergy have given some rather plain intimations that, if their 
parishes do not take pity on them, they must strike for 
higher wages. 

It is due to the instructors of our public schools, than 
whom a more useful and deserving class does not exist in 
the community, to say, that they have been the last to ask 
for, and the last to receive, their share in this general rise of 
wages. The School Committee take all shame to them- 
selves that they have allowed the action of Cambridge in 
this respect to be anticipated by that of Boston, Roxbury, 
Charlestown, Worcester, and several other cities in the 
Commonwealth. But after, giving the subject full consider- 
ation, they at last voted unanimously a moderate increase 
of the salaries of the teachers, to take effect from the 1st of 
March, 1854. ‘This increase amounts altogether only to 
¢ 2,725, being an addition of less than twelve per cent. to 
the sum paid for salaries the last year. The larger por- 
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tion of this increase has been allotted by the Committee to 
the male teachers, who, being married men with families to 
support, have necessarily suffered most from the rise of 
prices. Furthermore, the higher class of our female teachers 
already receive salaries not more than fifteen or twenty 
per cent. below those of the corresponding class in Boston ; 
while even the enlarged pay of the principals of our Gram- 
mar Schools is still thirty-three per cent. less than that of 
their brethren in the neighboring city. ‘To all the female in- 
structors who were receiving not more than $300 a year, 
the Committee voted an addition of only $ 25 per annum. 

We have already said, that this rise of wages is merely 
nominal. ‘The effect of the measure is only to keep the 
salaries at or near the point established six or eight years 
ago. ‘Thus, reckon the pay of the teachers not at so many 
dollars, but at what a given number of dollars will purchase, 
and it will be seen that the annual payment is only restored 
to its former standard, not raised above it. Two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars will not now buy as many pounds 
of flour or meat, or furnish an equivalent for as many day’s 
wages of a journeyman mechanic, as two hundred dollars - 
- would in 1849. If the citizens have higher prices and 
higher wages to pay, they have more dollars to pay them 
with, their own wealth and income having increased at least 
in an equal proportion. ‘The increased expenses of the city 
should be met, not by an increased rate of taxation, but by 
an increase in the valuation of its real and personal estate. 
No greater burden is imposed, though larger sums appear in 
the accounts. . 

After the liberal expenditure for the last few years in the 
erection of school-houses, the Committee approach with re- 
luctance the subject of a want of school-room. As, how- 
ever, the great increase in the number of children applying 
for admission to our schools is a matter beyond the control 
of the Committee, it must be regarded as our misfortune, 
not our fault; and we see no alternative but that the city 
must provide suitable accommodations for them. 

There is a large population, with more than a proportion- 
ate number of children, in the vicinity of Fresh Pond and 
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the Catholic burying-ground, who, in consequence of their 
distance, are shut out from the benefit of our schools, unless 
it may be those who are old enough, and strong enough, to 
reach the Grammar and Middle Schools, at the distance of 
a mile or a mile and a half. 

In September, 1851, a petition was sent to the School 
Committee, signed by sixty of the residents of that district, 
for the establishment of a school. ‘The Committee, after 
investigation and visiting the ground, were unanimous in 
the opinion that a school was greatly needed there; but as, 
after diligent search, no suitable room could be found, the 
petition was referred to the City Council, accompanied 
with the recommendation of the Committee that measures 
should be immediately taken to provide a suitable room. 
But nothing has yet been done, and the children are left to 
run in the street. The inhabitants of that section of the 
city have just cause of complaint; and the Committee feel 
that they would be unfaithful to their trust, if they failed to 
urge the matter earnestly upon the attention of those whose 
duty it is to provide houses for our schools. 

There is also a necessity for further school accommodation 
in Ward II. There is a great number of children in that 
portion of the Ward which lies between Norfolk Street and 
West Boston Bridge, and all the schools in this district are 
greatly crowded. In the Broadway Primary, at one time, 
the school numbered one hundred and thirty, while there 
were seats for one hundred and four only. ‘Those who had 
no seats were placed on the floor or the platform, and in 
every nook and corner where there was room for a child, 
until some of the mothers, on obtaining new dresses for 
their children, objected to sending them to school to be 
placed on the floor. The Committee were compelled to re- 
move some twenty or more to other schools, at a greater 
distance, much to the dissatisfaction of the parents, who 
complain that they are not allowed to send their children to 
the nearest school. The Boardman and Mason Alphabet 
Schools, in this district, have been very full. The Mason 
Middle has also had more scholars than it has seats. This 
school is located in State Street, south of Main Street ; 
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while the district extends as far north as the line of Ward 
IIJ., and from Columbia Street to the Bridge. There 
should be established within this district a Middle and a 
Primary School; and perhaps, by equalizing the number of 
scholars, the assistants might be taken from the schools now 
in existence, so as not immediately to increase the expense 
for teaching, unless to a very moderate extent. It is the 
province of another board to decide what shall be done in 
the matter ; but we would suggest, as the Boardman School- 
house in School Street is now very old, and in constant 
need of repairs, and the location is just such as the Com- 
mittee would desire, that it may be expedient to build on 
that site a house two stories high, capable of accommodat- 
ing a Middle, Primary, and Alphabet School. 

As the expenditure for schools must be a heavy item in 
our city expenses, the Committee are anxious to observe the 
strictest economy, consistent with the efficiency of the sys- 
tem, in the use of the funds committed to their care. ‘They 
believe, if suitable accommodations could be had, that two 
Grammar Schools in Ward II., and one in Ward III., would 
answer for this grade of schools; thus dispensing with the | 
salary of two Grammar masters, substituting a larger num- 
ber of female assistant teachers at much less expense, and 
not at all impairing the efficiency of our schools. It may 
be difficult to say what is the largest number that can be 
taught by an efficient master at the head, with suitable as- 
sistants ; but while in Boston some seven or eight hundred 
are thus instructed in one school, there is little danger at 
present of our Cambridge schools exceeding the proper limit 
in that direction. 

The Committee have often referred, in their former reports, 
to the difficulty of obtaining proper text-books for the schools, 
a difficulty which is still by no means obviated. Cheapness 
is an important consideration, as many parents in humble 
circumstances find it a heavy burden to purchase the neces- 
sary books for their children. ‘The number of different 
school-books in the market, and the eager competition of 
publishers with each other in endeavoring to have them in- 
troduced into the schools, often cause them to be offered at 
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first on very moderate terms. But after they have been 
adopted, it sometimes happens that insignificant additions 
are made to them, and the price is then considerably en- 
hanced. The Committee have resolved that, if any such ar- 
tifice should in future be practised in relation to a book, it 
shall be immediately excluded from the schools. Fortunate- 
ly, two of the best school-books have been longest in use, 
and have always been sold at a very moderate price. Col- 
burn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic and Pierpont’s First Class 
Book have retained their preéminence for more than a quarter 
of a century, and, in their respective spheres, leave nothing 
to be desired. ; 

During the last year, Messrs. Dunton and Scribner’s writ- 
ing-books and mode of teaching penmanship have been in- 
troduced on trial into our schools. Thus far, the experiment 
has been successful, and the testimony of some of our best 
and most experienced teachers is decidedly in favor of the 
system, as ingeniously contrived and methodically carried 
out. Other instructors again, who have been very success- 
ful in teaching writing upon the old plan, find the new pro- 
cess an inconvenient one, and naturally object to the inno- 
vation. It may be expected, however, that, after the details 
of the system have become familiar by use, they and their 
pupils will cease to find it awkward, and may be enabled by 
means of it to make rapid progress in the useful and orna- 
mental art of chirography. We have found, however, in ~ 
this instance, as on some other occasions, that new modes 
of teaching cannot be so easily introduced as new books 
which are to be used after the old fashion. The habits of 
instructors change with less facility than those of pupils; 
and it is perhaps too much to expect of an old and suc- 
cessful teacher, that he should again put himself to school, 
and begin with learning the elements of some branch of — 
education in which he thought he had graduated twenty 
years ago. The merits of a new book or set of books must 
be very great, if they can be introduced into our schools only 
at the expense of turning our masters into pupils again, that 
they may learn how to use them. 

The relation between the principal and the assistant 
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teacher needs to be clearly defined and well understood by 
the parties whom it concerns. A school, like an army, must 
be under one head, unity of action being essential to both. 
This principle requires that the head teacher should have 
the authority and the entire responsibility. The Committee 
and the parents look to him for the good management of the 
school in all its classes and departments; if there be a weak 
part in the system, it is his business to find it out and 
strengthen it, either supplying what is deficient by his own 
efforts, or applying to the supervisory power to remove what 
to him is irremediable. He should not limit his attention, 
therefore, to the one or two classes of which he has the im- 
mediate tuition, but should frequently visit the class-rooms 
of his assistants, inform himself of their modes of instruc- 
tion and discipline, and direct such changes to be made as 
he deems necessary. And it is expected that the assistants 
will comply with his directions, and generally accede to his 
wishes. This is not a harsh rule for them, but one which 
lessens their responsibility, and tends to make their situation 
an easier one. The Committee are happy to believe, that, 
throughout our Cambridge schools, the principals and as- ' 
sistants work together, not only harmoniously, but cordially, 
mutual confidence and respect existing between them. 
This is as it should be; but it should not blind the eyes of 
either to the difference between their respective positions 
and duties. 

We again congratulate the citizens on the thoroughness 
and success with which the delightful art of music is taught 
in the schools. Mr. Lincoln is not only a proficient and an 
enthusiast in his profession, but he has remarkable tact in 
imparting instruction and managing his pupils. We extract 
with pleasure from his last annual report the following pas- 
sage, as the testimony of a very shrewd and competent ob- 
server, who has had much better opportunity for forming an 
opinion than falls to the lot of the members of this Board. 
“T may be permitted,” he says, “to give my testimony in 
regard to the ability and fidelity -which characterize the 
teachers as a body. Having, for three years and more, 
visited their schools at all times of the day, and from week 
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to week, observing their methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline, and comparing them with each other and with those 
I have known elsewhere, I express no hasty conclusion, and 
make no idle statement, when I say they are worthy of the 
high estimation in which they are held by the community 
at large, and the high praise awarded them by the School 
Committee.” 

In proceeding to speak of the schools individually, the 
Committee wish it to be distinctly understood, that they do 
not intend to make comparisons between them, even by im- 
plication. Comparisons are always odious, and often un- 
just. It would be very easy to form a hasty judgment of 
the relative standing of two schools, after spending half a 
day in each, and observing the various degrees of proficiency 
in the several classes. But the judgment so formed would 
probably be unfounded and unfair to the respective teachers, 
because it would not take into account the attendant cir- 
cumstances which have given their character to the visible 
results. A difference in the accommodations of the two 
schools, in the thoroughness of the training which the schol- 
ars had previously received in the schools of the next lower 
grade, in the classes of the community from which these 
scholars are drawn, and, above all, in a thousand indefinable 
circumstances, which, as every teacher knows, often cause 
a very bright class to be succeeded by a very stupid one, 
often has so decided an effect on the aspect of a school at 
any one time, that there is danger of doing it great injustice 
by hastily comparing it with another. We disclaim all such 
comparisons, whether direct or indirect, having no desire to 
set off the merits of one teacher by exposing the deficiencies 
of his neighbor. We claim the utmost freedom in speaking 
of the appearance of the various classes in each school and 
in each department of instruction, without wishing thereby 
to prejudice or promote the reputation of the teachers, un- 
less the language is directly applied to them. The benefits 
of entire frankness have been so fully tested by the Com- 
mittee during the last few years, that they are not disposed 
to allow their freedom of speech to be-shackled by any per- 
sonal considerations. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tuis school has been in operation nearly six years. It 
has fully realized the expectations of its friends. Each year 
has added to its efficiency and usefulness. It has gained in 
a marked degree the confidence of the community; it has 
raised the standard of education in our city; and it has fur- 
nished to a large number of pupils of both sexes the means 
of thorough instruction in many of the higher branches of 
learning. The past year has been one of unusual prosper- 
ity. No serious interruptions have occurred. A commend- 
able spirit of application and docility has prevailed among 
the scholars, and a general disposition has been manifested 
to conform to all the school regulations, and to comply with 
the wishes and to codperate in the plans of the Committee 
and the teachers. ‘The attendance deserves special men- 
tion ; it has been steadily improving for several years, and 
has now attained a high standard. 

In 1850-51 the per cent. of attendance was 82 
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This result indicates a deep and gradually increasing in- 
terest in the school, which is very gratifying. 

The work of instruction, it is believed, is now prosecuted 
in a more energetic, thorough, and systematic manner than 
at any previous period. It is unnecessary to speak of the 
teachers individually, as former Reports will testify to the 
estimation in which their services are held by the Com- 
mittee; they have been long engaged in their profession, 
and are all faithful and competent. Under their united and 
well-directed labors, the different departments of the school 
are moving on harmoniously and methodically.* 


* This is the first year since the school was established in which there has 
been no change in the board of teachers; and not a little of its present efficiency 
is attributable to this fact. Miss Manning was absent two months by permission 
during the summer term, and was also absent five weeks, on account of sickness, 
during the winter term. In her absence, her classes were taught very satisfac- 
torily by Miss Julia A. Russell, one of the graduates of the school. 
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To prepare a course of study suitable to a school of this 
description is no light task. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to decide what studies shall be pursued in a Gram- 
mar or Primary School; but in a High School, so many 
different branches claim our attention that it is difficult to 
make a selection. Still, a selection must be made, and 
many important subjects must necessarily be omitted. 'The 
course pursued in this school has been modified from time 
to time, and such changes have been made in it as experi- 
ence has proved to be expedient. During the past year, 
it became evident that, according to the existing arrange- 
ment, more work was required than could be thoroughly 
performed ; and the alternative presented itself, either of 
diminishing the number of branches or of extending the 
time. The latter plan seemed the better one, and accord- 
ingly the English course has been extended to four years 
and the classical to five. The advantages resulting from 
this change are twofold: —1. It has enabled the Committee 
to dispense entirely with the elective element, and to pre- 
scribe a uniform course of study for the whole school. It 
was found here, as it has been found elsewhere, that, when 
scholars are allowed to choose what branches they will pur- 
sue, their choice is very apt to be the result of accident or 
of caprice, and thus the classification of the school becomes 
complicated, without any corresponding benefit to the schol- 
ars themselves. 2. More time is allowed for a portion of 
the studies, and on this account the instruction can be ren- 
dered more comprehensive and thorough. So far as can be 
judged from the short experience we have already had, this 
change will be productive of good; the additional year re- 
quired will be found, it is thought, to be time well spent. 

But in order to secure the full benefits of the school, the 
course of study prescribed must be rigidly adhered to, and 
prosecuted to its completion. Scholars often desire to give 
up a study because it is distasteful to them, or because they 
cannot perceive that any practical good will result from its 
pursuit. But it should ever be borne in mind, that the ob- 
ject of education is not merely to impart knowledge, but 
also to exercise and discipline the mental faculties. The 
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difference between a well-educated and an ill-educated per- 
son consists not so much in their acquisitions as in their 
capabilities. ‘The advantages derived from the mere. study 
of a language or a science may be as great, to say the least, 
as those which result from an actual knowledge of that lan- 
guage or science. Moreover, in every well-digested system 
of study, the different branches are to a certain degree de- 
pendent on each other; and though a young beginner may 
not in all cases be able to perceive the relation which exists 
between them, still this relation is none the less real. The 
Committee have, therefore, never consented to the omission, 
by any pupil, of any of the prescribed studies, but with ex- 
treme reluctance ; and then only in cases where, from ill- 
health or some other good reason, the necessity of so doing 
was obvious. 

We would allude in this connection to the importance of 
thorough preparation on the part of pupils intended for ad- 
mission. In the Grammar Schools this matter can to a cer- 
tain extent be regulated by the Committee, and none are al- 
lowed to present themselves for examination from these 
schools, unless they are supposed to possess the requisite ~ 
qualifications. But there will always be applicants for 
admission who have gone over the required studies super- 
ficially, and who have not had the intellectual training so 
essential to good scholarship. It not unfrequently happens 
that scholars leave the Grammar Schools and pursue their 
preparatory studies elsewhere, hoping in this way to gain 
time, and to be able to enter the High School in advance 
of their former classmates. ‘'hey occasionally succeed in 
doing this; no examination can be conducted so perfectly, 
as to exclude all who are not qualified; and if mere ad- 
mission to the school be all that such persons desire, their 
wishes will be accomplished. But if their object be to se- 
cure a good education, they will probably discover in a very 
short time that they have made a great mistake, and will 
learn to their sorrow that those only can pursue with pleas- 
ure and profit the higher branches of learning who have 
thoroughly mastered the lower, and who have acquired the 
mental discipline which time and labor can alone bestow. 
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It is a very unwise policy to place a child in any position, 
the duties of which he is not competent to perform; he will 
be exposed to constant disappointment and mortification, 
and will soon lose that ambition for excellence, which is 
natural to the young, and essential to their progress in what- 
ever situation they may be placed. A similar course of re- 
mark is applicable to boys intended for college. A more 
thorough preliminary training than is usual even in our 
best schools is highly desirable, in order to secure the full 
advantages of a collegiate education. It is a common 
impression, that all the preparation which is really necessary 
is a decent knowledge of the studies required for admission. 
Such preparation may enable a person to enter college, and 
perhaps, if he labor faithfully, to graduate from it with a 
degree attached to his name; but if he have a higher 
aim than to be nominally a Bachelor of Arts, if he desire 
to possess the intellectual culture and the acquirements 
which alone constitute the true scholar, he must enlarge the 
circle of his preparatory studies, and in early life lay broad 
and deep the foundation for future attainments. With 
these views, the classical course has been made to include 
a number of branches, the knowledge of which, though not 
absolutely essential for admission to college, will greatly 
facilitate the progress of the student while there. 

We will now proceed to give somewhat in detail the re- 
sults of the semiannual examinations, to each of which a 
whole day was devoted. In this way, probably, better than 
in any other, some idea can be given of what has been ac- 
complished in the school, and of the progress thaé has been 
made by the different classes. We will simply premise, that 
these examinations, as a whole, were of a high order, and . 
very gratifying to the Committee, as well as to a large and 
interested company of spectators. ‘The same course was 
pursued as has been customary in past years; each class 
was assigned to a member of the Committee, who superin- . 
tended its examination, and recorded the result. A half- 
hour was devoted to each recitation. 
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SEMIANNUAL EXAMINATION, AUGUST, 1853. 


ScHEDULE OF EXERCISES. 


Urprer Room. Lower Room. 
A. M. 
Class. Teacher. Class. Teacher. 
Virgil (College), Mr. Smith. Latin (Junior), Mr. Horr. 
I. Geometry (Middle), Miss Hastings. | History (Junior), Miss Peirce. 
Greek (Senior), Mr. Horr. Mor. Phil. (Senior), Miss Manning. 
II. Geometry (Middle), Miss Peirce. J. Algebra (Junior), Miss Hastings. 
French (Senior), Miss Manning. | II. Algebra (Middle), Miss Hastings. 
I. Algebra (Middle), Miss Hastings. | II. Algebra (Junior), Miss Peirce. 
jee 
Virgil (Senior), Mr. Smith. I. Reading (Junior), (Mr. Horr. 
Cesar (Middle), Mr. Smith. II. Reading (Junior), Miss Peirce. 
Reading (Senior), Mr. Smith. Nat. Phil. (Middle), Mr. Horr. 


Reading (Middle), Mr. Smith. II. Reading (Junior), Miss Manning. 
Music, Mr. Lincoln. 


I. LanecuaGEs. 


1. Latin. 


College Class. — This class was presented for examination 
in the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. They scanned and 
translated a portion of the Fourth Eclogue with great free- 
dom. ‘The parsing was generally good, but some hesitation 
and mistakes were noticed, and a degree of impatience was 
manifested, which ought to have been controlled. The 
allusions were well explained. The answers to the ques- 
tions on syntax and prosody were ready, precise, and 
correct. 

Senior Class. — Examined on the life and times of Vir- 
gil, and the analysis of the first book of the Aineid, and 
appeared very well. ‘The translations were also good. 
Some mistakes were noticed in pronunciation, and some of 
the class recited too rapidly, or in too low a tone of voice. 

Middle Class.— They had read the third, fourth, and 
fifth books of the Commentaries of Cesar, and passed a very 
creditable examination. 

Junior Class. — This class was presented for examination 
in the last thirty-four Lessons of McClintock’s First Latin 
Book, and the Reading Lessons at the end. They were 
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extremely ready, and in general accurate, and had evidently 
been drilled with skill and care. 


2. Greek. 


Senior Class.— They had read the Fables and: eight Dia- 
logues in Felton’s Greek Reader. Some of them answered 
the questions proposed at once, and correctly ; the others 
evinced a want of familiarity with the Grammar, and 
showed the need of a more thorough drilling. The class 
being young, and not having made much progress in the 
language, their appearance was, on the whole, satisfactory. 


3. French. 


Senior Class. — Read and translated from Racine. The 
French was read very correctly, and with much spirit... Pas- 
sages, selected by the examiner, were translated with great 
readiness, and for the most part with a good degree of ele- 
gance. ‘The few words that were proposed were parsed 
correctly. 


4. English. 


Senior Class. — Presented for examination on the history 
of the Federal Constitution, the debate between Webster 
and Hayne, and the reading, explanation, and analysis of 
Mr. Webster’s speech. ‘The answers to the general ques- 
tions were all prompt and correct. The analysis of the 
speech-indicated careful study. The reading was unequal ; 
some read beautifully, some read well, and two or three very 
carelessly. ‘The whole was a very pleasing exercise. 

Middle Class. — Presented for examination on the life and 
times of Milton, the analysis of Paradise Lost, and the 
reading and explanation of the first three books of that 
poem. ‘The class were perfectly familiar with the argument 
of Paradise Lost, and able to answer instantaneously almost 
every question that was proposed upon the text. ‘The read- 
ing was, without exception, good, and, in many cases, 
showed a high degree of taste and feeling. 

Junior Class. — Examined in three divisions. The 
First Division read portions of Campbell’s Pleasures of 
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Hope. The reading, as a whole, was very good; that of 
the girls deserved special commendation. The introductory 
lines of the poem were recited with fine effect. ‘The Second 
Division read from the same poem with a nice and clear dis- 
crimination, though the voices of some of the girls were 
hardly powerful enough to do full justice to the sentiment of 
the piece. All the questions that were asked were. correctly 
answered. ‘'he Third Division read portions of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline with excellent taste. The historical 
allusions were generally explained correctly. ‘This division 
had evidently received careful attention, and had profited 
thereby. 


II. MisceELLANEOuS STupDIEs. | 


Algebra, Junior Class. — 'The First Division, with two or 
three exceptions, recited the rules promptly and accurately, 
and in their own language. The problems on the black- 
board were all correctly solved. 'The Second Division also 
passed an excellent examination, the questions for the most 
part being readily answered, and the solutions of problems, 
so far as examined, being accurate. 

Algebra, Middle Class. — Both divisions of this class were 
presented for examination on the first twenty-five sections of 
Sherwin’s Algebra. ‘The questions proposed were correctly 
answered, one failure only being noticed in each division. 
The explanations on the black-board showed an accurate 
knowledge of the principles involved. 

Geometry, Middle Class. — The Middle Class, in two di- 
visions, was presented for examination in the seventh, 
- eighth, and ninth books of Davies’s Legendre, and gave 
evidence of having received thorough instruction. ‘The an- 
swers were prompt, and indicated a good knowledge of the 
subject. The suggestion was made by the examiner, that, 
in demonstrating problems, figures should be used, instead 
of the letters used in the book. 

Natural Philosophy, Middle Class. — Presented for exami- 
nation in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, 
and Optics. 'They manifested a thorough acquaintance 
with the principles of the science, and answered nearly 
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all the questions proposed, fully and correctly. The interest, 
shown in the exercise was very gratifying. A large number 
of drawings, illustrative of different subjects in Natural Phi- 
losophy, had been executed by members of this class, all of 
which were beautiful specimens of the art, and deserving 
of high commendation. The practice of copying the illus- 
trations in the text-book is an excellent one; it is as useful 
in Natural Philosophy, as map- drawing is in Geography, 
and serves a similar purpose. 

Moral Philosophy, Senior Class. — 'This class had com- 

pleted Theoretical, and had learned a portion of Practical 
Ethics. The recitation, in general, was good. The girls 
appeared well, and answered questions with discrimination 
_ and accuracy. ‘The boys were not so ready. This class 
had written an analysis of the work they had studied, which 
showed great skill in many of the writers, and was regarded 
in itself as an admirable exercise. 
_ History, Junior Class. — One division of this class was 
examined, which had studied the entire history of France 
and England, besides committing to memory the Chrono- 
logical Table of the English Kings. They answered ques- 
tions with promptness and accuracy, and were evidently 
well versed in the history of these two kingdoms. 

Maps. — Forty-two maps were presented, and all were 
critically examined. ‘The instruction in this branch has been 
of a high order. The shading of many of the maps was 
very tasteful. All were drawn with great accuracy, and a 
few were beautifully colored. 

Compositions. — A very large number of compositions 
were offered for the attention of the Committee, amounting 
to several hundreds. ‘They were so numerous as to preclude 
the possibility of an examination. A few, written by mem- 
bers of the Junior Class, were read, some of which betrayed 
a degree of haste and carelessness not creditable to the 
school. More attention should have been bestowed upon 
a smaller number of compositions. It is believed, how- 
ever, that it would ‘not be doing justice to the school, to 
consider the pieces that were examined as fair specimens 
of the whole. The Committee regretted that they had no 
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time to look at the compositions of the Middle and Senior 
Classes. . 

Music. — The Music, with which the exercises were con- 
cluded, was excellent. The harmony was perfect. The 
best teaching, and a hearty codperation on the part of the 
scholars, could alone have produced such a happy result as 
the exercise displayed. 


SEMIANNUAL EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1854. 


ScHEDULE OF EXERCISES. 


Uprer Room. Lower Room. 
A. M. 
Class. Teacher. Class. Teacher. 
I. Geometry (Middle), Miss Hastings. | III. History (Junior), Miss Peirce. 
Greek (College), Mr. Smith. II. Algebra (Junior), Miss Hastings. 
Latin (Senior), Mr. Smith. French (Middle), Miss Manning. 
Latin (Middle), Mr. Smith. J. Latin (Junior), Mr. Horr. 
II. Geometry (Middle), Miss Peirce. Const.U.S.(Senior), Mr. Horr. 
Latin (College), Mr. Smith. I. Scott (Junior), Mr. Horr. 
P.M 
Chemistry (Senior), Mr. Horr. II. Scott (Junior), Miss Hastings. 
French (College), Miss Manning. | III. Scott (Junior), Miss Peirce. 
Trigonometry (Senior), Mr. Horr. Gray (College), Mr. Smith. 
Shakespeare (Senior), Mr. Smith. Ill. Latin (Junior), Miss Manning. 
Goldsmith (Middle), Mr. Smith. I. History (Junior), Miss Peirce. 
Music, Mr. Lincoln. 


TI. LANGUAGES. 


1. Latin. 


College Class. — This class had read the last six books of 
the Aineid of Virgil. ‘They had studied geography in con- 
nection with their reading, and some of them had drawn 
maps of Italy, in the earlier period of its history. In gram- 
mar they had studied syntax and prosody. They appeared 
exceedingly well. In scanning, parsing, construing, or giv- 
ing the analysis of the poem, they seemed to be at home, 
and perfectly familiar with the ground. ‘The examiner had 
no criticism to offer. 

Senior Class. — Presented for examination on the first five 
Orations of Cicero. They had also attended to syntax and 
Roman antiquities. They gave a sketch of the occasion, 
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time, and argument of the Orations very promptly and 
clearly. They were also examined on syntax, in which 
they generally appeared to great advantage ; a few hesitated 
a little, but no one failed entirely. The exercise was highly 
creditable to the class. 

Middle Class.— 'They had read the first two books in 
Cesar, and had attended to the geography of Cesar’s cam- 
paigns, and to Roman military affairs. ‘The plan of every 
battle had been sketched upon the blackboard. ‘The class 
was very large, and only a portion of them could be exam- 
ined. ‘The summary of the contents of the book, and of the 
history, was given with fulness and accuracy. In constru- 
ing and parsing, so far as the examination extended, the 
class appeared well. . 

Junior Class. — 'They had studied the first sixty lessons of 
McClintock’s First Latin Book, and recited in two divisions. 
The First Division was examined thoroughly, and showed 
a good knowledge of the book; only two or three failed. 
As a whole, they gave evidence of very careful training. 
The Second Division generally answered’ correctly, but not 
so readily as is desirable ; a few, however, were very prompt. 
They translated sentences fluently, and most of the class 
rendered English into Latin very correctly. Several spoke 
so rapidly as to become confused. ‘This division was com- 
posed entirely of girls. A little more self-possession would 
have enabled them to do themselves more justice. 


2. Greek. 


College Class. — 'They had read the first three books of 
the Anabasis of Xenophon, and had attended to the collat- 
eral matters connected therewith. ‘They were examined at 
length on the history of the Anabasis, and their recitations 
were very full and fluent. In construing and parsing, but 
few of the class had time to recite. These translated with 
fluency and correctness, and showed that they had been 
thoroughly drilled upon the grammatical forms. The class 
merited decided commendation. 
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3. French. 


College Class. — 'This class had read several plays of Ra- 
cine and Moliere, one play of Voltaire, and one of Corneille. 
They had also translated into French several stories. They 
showed a knowledge of the French language which was 
highly creditable to them and to their instructor. They were 
very fluent, and their tongues were well disciplined to the 
French accent. In grammar, and the correct use of idiom, 
they appeared to great advantage. 

Middle Class. — This class had studied fifteen lessons in 
Pinney’s Grammar, and the first five chapters. of Louis 
Quatorze. They translated English into French from the 
Grammar, for the most part readily and fluently. ‘The trans- 
lations from Louis Quatorze were generally accurate, and 
evinced a good understanding of the author. The pronun- 
ciation was, in the main, good, though there was some in- 
equality. ‘The class had a good knowledge of the principal 
events in the life of Voltaire. They had evidently received 
thorough instruction, and the examiner regretted that the 
exercise was necessarily a hurried one.. 


4. English. 


College Class. — Had read and committed to memory the 
Odes, and the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, by Gray. 
The Ode on the Progress of Poetry was read with animation 
and feeling by all ; with power and an adaptation of the voice 
to the sentiment, by some. ‘The explanations of this ob- 
scure Ode, with its wide range of allusions, were given in a 
manner which proved that the subject had been carefully 
studied. 

Senior Class. — Had read the tragedy of Julius Cesar, 
and had given attention to the life and character of the 
author. The performance was an excellent one. The read- 
ing was all good; there was not a poor reader in the class, 
while several read with great accuracy and spirit, so varying 
the intonation and manner, and adapting them to the dif- 
ferent characters of the play, as to produce a marked eflect. 

Middle Class. — Had read, committed to memory, and 
carefully analyzed, The Traveller, and The Deserted Village, 
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by Goldsmith. They were perfectly familiar with all the 
allusions contained in these poems, and the reading was cor- 
rect and tasteful. 

Junior Class. — The three divisions of this class had read 
Scott’s Marmion, and were presented for examination on 
the sixth canto. The reading was generally good, and the 
questions in relation to the life of the author, the historical 
allusions, and the meaning of peculiar words and _ phrases, 
were answered in a clear and intelligent manner. 


II. MisceLLanrous STupDIEs. 


Trigonometry, Senior Class. — This class had completed 
Plane, Plane Analytical, and Spherical Trigonometry. Anal- 
yses of the portions studied were presented by each mem- 
ber, which were full, correct, and well written. The recita- 
tion was an admirable one. Many of the problems were 
very difficult, and different letters were used from those in 
the text-book. The examiner confessed himself not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the science to follow the pupils through 
all their demonstrations. He saw enough, however, to con- 
vince him, that the class had received thorough instruction, 
and were in a fair way to become excellent mathematicians. 

Geometry, Middle Class. — Both divisions were examined 
in the first five books of Davies’s Legendre. All questions 
upon the definition of terms were correctly answered. A 
problem was given to each pupil, and, with two or three 
exceptions in each division, they were all solved with clear- 
ness and accuracy. ‘The figures were neatly drawn, and 
different letters were used from those in the book. 

Algebra, Junior Class. — 'The Second Division only was 
examined on the first twenty-nine sections of Sherwin’s 
Algebra. In reciting the rules, there was some hesitation, 
and there were one or two failures; but the majority did 
well. The problems were all correctly solved. 

Chemistry, Senior Class. — Have studied Metalloids and 
Acids in Stéckhardt’s Chemistry. Each pupil had a subject 
given to think of, and explain when called upon. ‘The class 
being large, only a part of it could be examined ; the reci- 
tations were clear and accurate, with the exception of two 
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partial failures. The instruction had evidently been of a 
high order, and the principles of the science were well un- 
derstood. 

History, Junior Class. — The First and Third Divisions 
were examined on the history of Greece and Rome. As a 
part of the exercise, abstracts were given of the life and bat- 
tles of Alexander, the localities being pointed out on a map 
beautifully drawn by a member of the class. The recita- 
tions were both excellent. 

Constitution of the United States, Senior Class. — The 
Constitution had been thoroughly committed to memory by 
this class, who also, as far as the time permitted, gave a 
good account of the history of the instrument, and of its 
interpretation. 

Compositions. — A large number were presented, written 
by members of all the classes. As many were examined as 
time allowed. There was considerable inequality among 
them. Of those written by the College Class, many were 
of a high character, showing a lively imagination, a free and 
correct use of words, and the pen of a ready writer. Others 
were carelessly written, and indicated a paucity both of ideas 
and language ; some of the spelling was such as should not 
be tolerated in any school. Those of the younger classes 
were generally neatly written, and well composed; they 
were, as a whole, creditable, although some instances were 
noticed of misspelling and of bad grammar. The examiner 
would direct particular attention to spelling, as being a 
most important and difficult branch of study, and one in 
which some members of the school are deficient. 

Maps and Drawing. — The Junior Class had drawn one 
hundred and sixteen maps. Five of them were maps of the 
Empire of Alexander, with the course of his marches, and 
the remainder were maps of Italy and Greece. ‘The Middle 
Class had drawn twenty maps of Ancient Gaul, with refer- 
ence to the study of Czsar’s Commentaries; and seven 
plans of battles, and other matters pertaining to military 
operations, upon the blackboard. ‘The College Class had 
drawn three maps of Italy with reference to the illustration 
of the last six books of the ASneid of Virgil. There were 
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also several miscellaneous pieces. The examiner looked at 
all the maps, and examined critically as many as he could. 
They were all accurate, and several of them were specimens 
of great merit. The plans of battles, &c., drawn with col- 
ored crayons, were excellent productions. 'Those who had 
charge of this department deserve credit, as well as be 
who executed the work. | 

Music. — The Music was good, and the various pieces 
were well performed. One song commencing with a solo, 
and one containing a solo, were sung with .excellent taste 
and effect. 


The Annual Exhibition took place at the Atheneum Hall, 
on Saturday, the 6th of August. The exercises by the 
eraduating class consisted of original Essays and Transla- 
tions, Declamations, Recitations, and Readings. ‘They were 
of a high order, and were well received by a large audience. 
Diplomas were presented to the graduating class by the 
master of the school, who accompanied the presentation 
with appropriate remarks. An original song was sung; and 
the exercises were concluded by eloquent addresses from his 
Honor the Mayor of the City, Hon. Horace Mann, and Prof. 
Charles Phillips, of the University of North Carolina. The 
High School Association, composed of graduates of the 
school, with their invited guests, held a festive meeting in 
the afternoon, which passed off very pleasantly, and added 
much to the interest of the occasion. 

Diplomas were awarded to the following pupils, who had 
completed the Classical Course of four years : — 

Fisher Ames, Pelham Warren Ames, John Edward Bu- 
bier, Arthur Carroll, George McKean Folsom, William 
Wells Newell, Henry Augustus Richardson, Livingston 
Stone, George Luther Whitman, Virginia Moore Chase, 
Sarah Joynes Chase, Olive Amelia Richardson, Harriet 
Brigham Stone. Total, 13. . 

Diplomas were also awarded to the following pupils, who © 
had completed the English Course of three years : — 

Stephen Thurston Farwell, William Henry Haley, Charles 
Hosea Spenser, Frances Ann Bowen, Anna Maria Board- 
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man, Louisa Dana Bullard, Elizabeth Chamberlin, Catharine 
Stone Hovey, Sarah Frances Kelley, Mary Emmeline Kit- 
tredge, Georgiana Drew Proctor, Harriette Emily Reed, 
Margaret Jane Scanlan, Maria Carter Warland, Elizabeth 
Sampson Owen, Mary Snow ‘Thayer, Hannah Stickney, 
Mary Larkin Bird. ‘Total, 18. 

The following table shows the number of applicants for 
admission at the examination in July; the schools from 
which they came; and the percentage of correct answers of 
all who were examined : — 


Schools. Average Age. No. of Ap- Per cent. 
Yrs. Mos. plicants. 

Shepard Grammar, 15 365 4 89.37 
Washington “ b4 focd 16 80.06 
Harvard 66 14 10 1 77.97 
Broadway 66 1dm9 13 72.73 
Webster 66 144-10 13 71.88 
Putnam 6c 14 8 6. 70.75 
Otis 66 13 11 6 61.08 
Private schools and schools 11 58.92 


out of the city, 

In the last Annual Report, it was stated that a Classed 
Catalogue of the Library, prepared by Mr. Ezra Abbot, Jr., 
was completed, and ready for the press. ‘This Catalogue has 
since been printed at the expense of the city, and is a work 
of superior scholarship, and elegant typography. Both the 
school and the public are under lasting obligations to Mr. 
Abbot for its preparation, and to the City Council for its 
publication. 

Valuable donations have been made to the library during 
the year from the Hon. John Sargent, Prof. Benjamin Peirce, 
and others, which deserve special mention and acknowledg- 
ment. And it may not be out of place here to state, that 
the library is open at all times to contributions from its 
friends. The books are in constant use, and consequently are 
cradually wearing’out ; and, unless their places are in some 
way filled, there is danger, that, in course of time, our new 
Catalogue may become liable to the charge of exaggeration. 

We subjoin the following passages from the able Report 
of Mr. Smith, the master of the school. 
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“ T may state the case too strongly, but, after some reflec- 
tion on the subject, I venture the assertion, that we have 
never had a really vicious scholar from the Grammar 
Schools. We have had those who were troublesome; but 
I do not recollect one who was really bad. I could wish 
that this fact might be made public as a matter of justice 
to the Grammar, Middle, Primary, and Alphabet Schools. 
These schools are accomplishing a great moral work in 
the city, and they ought to have the credit of it. Itis on 
the foundation which they lay that we must build; and 
we rarely have occasion to complain of their workman- 
ship.” 

“ One circumstance is worthy of notice, which does not 
appear from the mere inspection of our statistics, namely, 
the increasing size of the Senior Class. The prospect is, 
that a larger number will be graduated this year than 
in any preceding year of our history. ‘There is evi- 
dently an increasing tendency on the part of scholars to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the entire course of 
study. ‘This fact was noticed in my last Report, and the 
experience of the past year has fully confirmed the view 
which was at that time expressed.” 

“It is a great question, what is the true proportion of 
time which should be allotted to the study of language and 
to the study of science. ‘This question, which has been 
so fully discussed in years past, is still an engrossing 
theme with some of the most active minds in the cause 
of education on the continent of Europe. In this case, 
as in most others where extreme opinions are maintained, 
the truth will be found not exclusively on either side. 
If we look at this subject from the a@ priort point of view, 
we should certainly conclude that the proper culture of the 
mind must have regard not only to the objects of thought 
in the external world, but also to the laws of development 
in the thinking faculty. In other words, education should 
be both subjective and objective, —it should concern both 
mind and matter. Language in its various forms presents 
to us different developments of thought,— the different 
methods by which the human mind, under different circum- 
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stances, has viewed, classified, and expressed the various 
phenomena of nature. As our knowledge of language in- 
creases, we learn more of the spiritual and material worlds. 
If this view be correct, it is quite absurd to reject entirely 
either course of study. And accordingly we find, that where 
education has been the most exclusive, there it has been 
productive of the least satisfactory results. The great pub- 
lic schools of England, for example, have been exclusively 
devoted to the study of Latin and Greek, and these very 
schools are now sitting at the feet of the German schools, 
in which a more liberal scholarship has been cultivated. 
What names in English philology can compare with 
Heyne and Hermann and Zumpt and Madvig? ‘The learn- 
ing of such scholars as Bentley, Porson, and Parr is indeed 
massive and splendid; but how destitute of that philosophic 
analysis which characterizes the preductions of the German 
mind! It isa significant fact, that the scholars of Oxford 
are now to a great extent translators of German philology. 
Now in the German gymnasia, while the study of the classics 
is quite prominent, perhaps I should say preéminent, the 
claims of the sciences, both pure and mixed, are recognized. 
I would not go so far as to say that their preéminence in 
philology is due to this circumstance alone. This would 
probably be assuming quite too much; but the facts above 
stated show that the exclusive study of Latin and Greek 
does not conduce to the highest excellence even in these par- 
ticular languages. Again, we meet With those who tell us 
that-the study of the ancient languages is of no practical 
advantage. ‘They urge the claims of science. Why, say 
they, should the generous ardor of youth, which naturally 
inclines to the contemplation of the-great truths of Nature, 
be chilled by being confined to obsolete roots of languages 
which are now no longer spoken, — to arrow-headed charac- 
ters and other kindred cabalistic monstrosities? And. yet 
these same philosophers will become truly eloquent in un- 
folding to our minds the minutest facts pertaining to some 
fossil, which they affirm lived at some remote period in the 
eternity that is past. These fossils, it seems to me, are ob- 
solete ; they have performed their mission, and may now be 
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permitted to rest unmolested in the earth. But, says the 
naturalist, these fossils make known to us the thoughts of 
God; they show the order in which animal life has been 
developed. So do the fossils in language. Is a fossil trilo- 
bite a more impressive manifestation of the Creator’s power, 
the exhibition of a higher law, than a sentence from Homer, 
Demosthenes, Cicero, or Plato? Is the living spirit that” 
still speaks to us in such resistless eloquence in the one, less 
instructive than the silent and almost shapeless matter of 
the other? Ought there, then, to be any antagonism here ? 
Ought we to put asunder what God has so manifestly and 
so beautifully joined together? Such I believe to be the 
character of the course of study prescribed in our school. 
The proportions may not be exact; we may find occa- 
sion to grant more to science in one direction, and more to 
language in another. But we have included the great ele- 
ments of a liberal and generous culture. The boy who goes 
from our school to business will find that he has sources of 
happiness and influence springing up in his own bosom from 
the culture which he has received. He will find himself 
possessed of a good degree of mental discipline; he will 
have traced the great features of history, and have become 
acquainted with the great facts and principles of science. 
He will be possessed of the means of understanding his own 
language, analytically and synthetically. The boy who 
goes to college will go well prepared, not only in classical, 
but in English training. He will not be so well prepared 
in Latin and Greek as to find nothing to do when he gets 
to college, nor so poorly prepared in English science as to 
conceive an utter disgust for the whole subject, and at the 
close of his collegiate course be unable to state the difference 
between oxygen and carbon, or between an ellipse and a 
circle. Such, I may be allowed to say, has already been 
the case. No scholar has made a fair trial of our course, 
and dishonored it.” | 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Shepard Grammar School.— Mr. Ladd is an original 
and inventive teacher, who accomplishes such results by his 
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peculiar mode of teaching, that the Committee feel little 
disposition to attempt to criticize them. We are by no 
means sure that his methods would succeed in any other 
hands than his own, or that his schoo] could be safely pro- 
posed as a model to others; but we may express surprise 
and gratification when effects are produced, such as have 
been repeatedly witnessed in this school. ‘The attendance 
for eight or nine successive weeks, in the depth of a severe 
winter, was over ninety-eight per cent.; and at four succes- 
sive semiannual examinations, every scholar has been pres- 
ent. The reading of many even of the younger pupils 
approaches very nearly in excellence to that, of professed 
public elocutionists, and the success with which arithmetic 
and geography are taught appears almost equally remarkable. 
At the recent semiannual examination, several of the maps 
exhibited were drawn just before, from memory alone, upon 
the blackboard, and their accuracy and neatness excited 
general commendation. ‘This exercise may be safely recom- 
mended for imitation, as it furnishes a very satisfactory test, 
not merely of the pupil’s skill in drawing, but of the manner 
in which their geographical lessons have been understood 
and are remembered. ‘The examination of the first class in 
arithmetic proved the ability of the pupils to perform the 
work with little or no reference to the rules, but by analyz- 
ing the process and explaining it step by step. T’'wo mem- 
bers of this class have been employed in teaching arithmetic 
to a younger class, and they showed the good results of such 
exercise both upon learners and teachers. This is the only 
Grammar School in the city which is taught by the principal 
alone, without the help of an assistant,—a_ considerable 
disadvantage under ordinary circumstances, as the teacher’s 
attention is necessarily divided among several classes, in- 
stead of being concentrated upon one or two. But by con- 
verting scholars into teachers, this apparent evil has been 
made to produce very happy results. 
The Washington Grammar School, under the able man- 
agement of Mr. Mansfield and his faithful and efficient as- 
sistants, Miss Wiggin and Miss Haskell, has fully main- 
tained its high character. The Committee have nothing to 
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recommend in relation to it, for they do not see where any 
improvement is possible. It has always been distinguished 
for great uniformity in the appearance of its several classes, 
and in the manner in which the several branches of knowl- 
edge are taught. When everything is done equally well, it 
is difficult to select single points for commendation. At the 
late examination, the exercise of the first class in spelling 
and defining was pronounced an admirable one, the pupils 
showing much life and spirit, and there being but one fail- 
ure in spelling, and that a partial one. ‘The third class also 
performed well in this branch, all the words being correctly 
spelt and most of them fully and accurately defined. In 
arithmetic, the first class solved their problems accurately, 
with but one exception, and explained the work with facility 
and correctness. The time allowed was too short to exam- 
ine the second class satisfactorily in this department, but the 
questions were promptly and accurately answered, with only 
two or three exceptions out of a large number. The read- 
ing in this school is usually very tasteful and effective, 
evincing a higher style of artistic execution than is custom- 
ary in an institution of this grade. At this time, a selected 
piece was read by two of the girls in a faultless manner, and 
with fine effect. The recitation of the first class in history 
was good in every respect, being fluent, accurate, and intel- 
ligent. In grammar, also, they did themselves much credit, 
analyzing sentences rapidly, and showing a good knowledge 
of the principles of the science. Forty-four exercises in 
composition were presented, from members of the first, 
second, and third classes. They were on various subjects, 
and most of them were well written, the ideas being clearly 
and correctly expressed. Forty-one maps were exhibited, 
all of which had a very neat appearance, and several of them 
were mentioned as deserving special commendation. One 
hundred and twenty writing-books were offered, and were 
examined with peculiar care, as showing the results of Dun- 
ton and Scribner’s new mode of instruction in this depart- 
ment. ‘The general improvement in penmanship since the 
examination a year ago was reported to be much greater 
than could have been anticipated.” The music was excel- 
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lent, all the pieces being sung with taste and correctness. 
The chant, “ Calm on the listening ear of night,” composed 
by Mr. Lincoln, is a very pleasing piece, and was finely per- 
formed. 

The Harvard Grammar School has sustained its high rep- 
utation for thorough and systematic drilling, and a clear un- 
derstanding of the subjects taught. The two assistants are 
indefatigable in their exertions, and, with the experienced 
principal, they produce excellent scholars. ‘I'he examina- 
tion took place, as usual, on a very stormy day; but the 
weather did not thin the ranks of the pupils, or prevent the 
attendance of many friends of the school. The reading did 
not appear to the Committee quite so good as on former 
occasions; in the fourth class, though the girls did well, the 
boys did not read with that smoothness and ease which are 
essential to good elocution; and in the first class, a lack of 
energy, a feeble expression of emphasis, and an imperfect 
command of voice, prevented the general effect from being 
very pleasing. Continuous effort is needed to preserve the 
high reputation which the school has acquired in this de- 
partment. In arithmetic the examination was very satisfac- 
tory as far as it went; but as the time was short and the 
classes were very large, the examiner could not form an 
opinion fit to be expressed with much confidence. In the 
first class, though the questions were answered promptly 
and with general correctness, the pupils seemed to be more 
familiar with the arithmetical processes than with the modes 
of explaining them. This class made a good recitation in 
history, being prompt, accurate, and not confined to the 
phraseology of the book. ‘They also did well in grammar, 
though two or three hesitated and one failed. In spelling 
and defining, the examiner reports that there was some in- 
equality in the class, which appeared especially in the com- 
position of sentences; but, on the whole, the exercise was a 
good one, and showed the effects of thorough and long-con- 
tinued training. The writing-books had been neatly kept, 
and showed some very fine specimens of penmanship, 
though the boys generally had not done so well as the girls, 
and the improvement was not so marked as it appeared to 
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be a year ago. ‘This, however, is not the fault of the teach- 
ers or the pupils, but must be ascribed to the new system of 
penmanship, with which neither of the parties easily become 
familiar. As usual in this school, the drawing-books and 
maps merited much praise, as they showed the effects of 
care, labor, and tasteful instruction. The order of the school 
was good, and the general result of the examination was 
pleasing. 

The Webster Grammar School has been steadily improv- 
ing, and gave evidence of this fact at the recent examina- 
tion, though it has not yet reached the point which the 
Committee deem both desirable and possible. A concur- 
rence of casualties, as it must be termed, keeps the first class 
much smaller than would be expected from the large number 
of pupils belonging to the school. ‘This time, it was composed 
solely of girls, and there were not many of them; at former 
examinations, it has numbered not more than eight or nine. 
When there are but six classes in a school containing over 
120 pupils, it is obvious that the first class ought to contain 
about twenty ; for though some drop off before completing 
the course, enough usually merit promotion from the lower 
classes to make up the deficiency. It is seldom that all the 
members of a large class can be profitably carried forward 
abreast of each other, through the whole number of terms 
requisite for finishing the course; some may be allowed to 
anticipate the ordinary period for promotion, others may be 
required to retrace their steps. ‘The reading in the Webster 
School, both of the first and fourth classes, was generally 
good, and the answers to the questions indicated a good un- 
derstanding of the subjects of the pieces; repetition of words 
by some of the boys was the only fault noticed. In spelling 
and defining, the first class, with the exception of one girl, 
did remarkably well; and the corresponding exercise of the 
third class was an admirable one in all respects, as there 
was no failure in spelling, and the definitions were promptly 
given, intelligible, and accurate. In arithmetic, the result of 
the examination was not so satisfactory, as only half of the 
first class did well; the second class gave the rules with 
some fluency, but could not explain them, and did not per- 
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form the problems that were given to them upon the black- 
board, though they were selected from the text-book. The 
first class did well in history, but some of them failed in 
grammar, both in analysis and parsing. ‘The writing-books 
could be but hurriedly examined, owing to the absence of 
the gentleman upon whom this duty should have devolved; 
but enough was seen to warrant the award of high praise in 
this department ; all had been neatly kept, and showed rapid 
progress, while some contained exquisite specimens of pen- 
manship. 

The past year has been a prosperous one for the Broad- 
way Grammar School, and it made a creditable appearance 
at the examination. The principal labors faithfully, and his 
very efficient assistant seems to have the faculty of good 
government and thorough as well as accurate instruction as 
a family gift. The first and second classes appeared well in 
arithmetic, giving rules and explanations with fluency, and 
solving problems with ease and quickness. The reading of 
the first class was in good taste, the only prominent. fault 
being monotony; a greater variety of intonation and of 
force of utterance, adapted to the changes of sentiment in 
what is read, would cause the exercise to be more eflective. 
The fourth class read correctly, but a few of the pupils had 
a hurried manner, and others showed some hesitation. ‘The 
exercises in spelling and defining were highly satisfactory, 
the first class performing remarkably well, and the third 
evincing a good knowledge of the narrower field which they 
had traversed. In history and in grammar, the scholars also 
merited commendation. In maps and writing-books, this 
school generally appears to much advantage. About thirty - 
maps were presented for examination, all of which were 
neatly done, while a few received high praise. In penman- 
ship, the instruction seems to have done all that can reason- 
ably be required; the improvement that appeared from con- 
trasting the first with the last page in the writing-book was 
often very marked. The music was thought to be very 
good, evincing much progress since the last examination. 

The teachers of the Otis Grammar School have devoted 
themselves unremittingly to the duties of their calling, and 
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have labored hard to train up their pupils in orderly and in- 
dustrious habits, and to imbue them with sound learning. 
Yet the standing of the school is not all that could be de- 
sired, and its appearance at the recent examination rather 
disappointed the hopes of its friends. ‘The branches in 
which the pupils appeared less creditably were reading and 
arithmetic. The first class read from Beattie’s Minstrel, and 
betrayed too much haste both by their rapid utterance and 
by miscalling some of the words. The reading of the fourth 
class was pronounced very fair, though there was some rep- 
etition of the words, which had an unpleasant effect. The 
exercises of the second class in arithmetic were not satis- 
factory; the questions upon the rules and principles were 
imperfectly answered, and many of the scholars could not 
perform the work assigned them on the blackboard, though 
the problems were selected from the book which they had 
studied. ‘The first class did much better in this branch, 
though there was considerable inequality among them. 
Two or three of the girls seemed to understand the sub- 
ject, and most of the sums which were given to be per- 
formed on the blackboard were correctly worked out. But 
the pupils should be trained to explain the rules and pro- 
cesses with more fluency and clearness, and not to regard 
. mechanical ciphering as a sufficient test of knowledge, 
though it does bring out the required answer. Some of the 
writing-books were also criticized, as betraying careless or 
uncleanly treatment, and a lack of uniformity in penman- 
ship. But a few fine specimens of proficiency in the art 
were exhibited, while others manifested progress, though the 
writers have not yet attained excellence. In other respects, 
the Committee are happy to say that the classes appeared 
to good advantage. ‘The maps and compositions were not 
numerous, but were neatly done, and generally correct. 
The order was unexceptionable, the attendance has been 
good, and the music, as usual in this school, was excellent. 
The Putnam Grammar School has labored under great 
disadvantages during the last term, owing to the continued 
ill-health of its excellent instructor, Mr. Lassell, who was 
compelled to be absent one whole month, and to perform 
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but a portion of his duties the remainder of the time. It is 
not on account of the school alone that the Committee 
deeply regret this circumstance. Mr. Lassell’s name is in- 
dissolubly connected with the great improvement that has 
taken place in our Cambridge school system during the last 
eleven years. Devoting all his energies to his profession, 
laboring with patient assiduity in the ordinary duties of the 
recitation-room, watchful to learn and adopt every new ex- 
pedient which promised to make the plan of instruction 
more thorough and effective, and eminently happy in his 
manner of enforcing discipline and imparting knowledge, he 
has steadily maintained the reputation of his school among 
the very first of its class, and earned the general commenda- 
tion of parents and the lasting gratitude of his pupils. ‘The 
only complaint we have to make of him is, that he did not 
heed soon enough the stern monitions of disease, and the 
earnest advice of his physicians, to suspend his labors 
awhile for the sake of recruiting a feeble constitution. Com- 
pelled to be absent a portion of the term, the school still 
showed, at the recent examination, that his mind and his 
eye had been ever watchful over it, and the skill and assidu- 
ity of his assistants allowed no defect to be apparent. The 
reading of the fourth class was particularly good, the voices 
being happily modulated to the sentiment, and the articu- 
lation being very distinct. The first and second classes 
showed the effects of thorough drilling in arithmetic, the 
answers being prompt and usually correct, and the explana- 
tions of the sums performed on the blackboard being given 
with much readiness. ‘The first class also passed an excel- 
lent examination in history and in grammar. Hight speci- 
mens, of drawing in perspective, a voluntary exercise, were 
exhibited, and a few lessons were recited from a manual 
upon the subject, which evinced a- good acquaintance with 
the elements of this interesting art. In the 107 writing- 
books that were presented, only two scratches and two blots 
were found, and the penmanship was beautifully uniform 
and correct. The music was excellent, and the general 
effect of the examination, which was witnessed by a crowd 
of spectators, was highly satisfactory. 
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An attempt was made to ascertain the average age of the 
pupils in the Grammar Schools, and the result showed an 
unexpected uniformity in this respect. Taking the Shep- 
ard, Washington, Harvard, Webster, and Otis Schools, the 
highest average was 12.3 years, and the lowest was 12.04. 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


The Shepard Middle School continues under the charge 
of Miss Downes, who has achieved a high reputation as a 
faithful and eflicient teacher, and her pupils appeared finely 
at the examination. Map-drawing is practised as a daily 
exercise at this school, the main object being to imprint 
geographical outlines and the relative position of places 
firmly on the memory, instead of giving much time to the 
preparation of a few elaborate drawings. ‘Though the out- 
lines drawn in this manner, chiefly from memory, may be 
rudely done, their utility as a geographical exercise is obvi- 
ous, and the plan may therefore be recommended for imita- 
tion in our other schools. The reading of Miss Downes’s 
classes was noticed as particularly good, and definitions 
were given with remarkable fluency and correctness for so 
young scholars. ‘The writing-books were in a creditable 
condition, and showed decided improvement on the part of 
each scholar. ' 

The Washington Middle School has risen slowly, but has 
at last acquired a very respectable rank. Miss Ireson is for- 
tunate enough to have the services of a very able assistant, 
Miss Bates, a recent graduate of our High School, who has 
given new life and zeal to the younger classes, and a spirit 
of ambition and industry seems to pervade the school. 'The 
classes generally appeared well at the examination, though 
the improvement in writing and drawing was not so marked 
as in some other schools. ‘The latter art is a mere accom- 
plishment, which is permitted, but not enjoined, in our sys- 
tem; the former is all-important, both for its own sake, and 
as an indispensable prerequisite for progress in all other 
branches of education. The introduction of the new system 
of penmanship is an indication of the wish of the Commit- 
tee that the art should be taught systematically and with 
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sreat care from the beginning,— that is, in the Middle 
Schools, where the pupils’ acquaintance with it begins. 
One who has formed.a habit of writing ill cannot after- 
wards acquire a good hand so easily as one who has not 
written at all. | 

The Middle Schools in the Second Ward may be passed 
over very briefly, with the general statement that they are 
in a flourishing condition, and sustained themselves admi- 
rably in the examination at the close of the term. The 
Dana Hill Middle is a model of order, neatness, and syste- 
matic instruction, and its uniform excellence offers no salient 
point of remark. The specimens of drawing, however, 
merit particular notice, as neatly and tastefully done, and 
evincing greater progress in this pleasing art than could be 
expected from a school of this grade. The exercises in 
arithmetic, geography, reading, and spelling were marked « 
either as very good, excellent, or perfect; if there is little 
discrimination in these epithets, the fault must be attributed 
to the instructor and her pupils. . 

The Mason Middle School also merits high praise for ef- 
fecting much with rather unpromising materials; as many 
of the children have but few advantages at home, and also 
come a long way to school. The exercises in arithmetic and 
writing were especially commended, the effects of thorough 
drilling being very apparent in the former, some of the pupils 
in it having been trained to remarkable feats of memory. 
The spelling and definitions, also, were excellent. The re- 
citation in geography was somewhat mechanical, but the 
lessons had been thoroughly committed to memory. 

In the Webster Middle School, kept by Miss Clapp and 
Miss Hale, reading was the exercise that appeared to least 
advantage; the enunciation was rather imperfect through- 
out, and the two upper classes read poetry in a sing-song 
manner that was unpleasant. But the spelling was good, 
and the arithmetic, particularly of the first class, was excel- 
lent. The writing-books also received high praise, as show- 
ing much care and improvement. 

The Harvard Middle School deserved consideration, as 
its first class never was, properly speaking, a second class, 
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the pressure of the population upon the school having made 
it necessary, six months ago, to send up the whole of the first, 
and nearly all the second class, into the Grammar School. 
On this account, some of the exercises of the first class did 
not appear as well as usual. But the reading was good, 
the school appeared in good order, and the music was pleas- 
ing. The attendance, though there has been but little illness 
among the scholars, has not been regular. 

The Middle Schools in East Cambridge have labored 
under peculiar and great disadvantages during the last six 
months, though they are now in a condition in which rapid 
improvement may be expected. The Otis Middle School, 
under the management of Miss Martha A. Smith, had be- 
come noted as a model institution. But its teacher was 
promoted to the situation of an assistant teacher in a Gram- 
mar School, and in the course of the next six months it 
passed successively into the hands of three other instructors, 
one of whom failed as a disciplinarian, another was obliged 
to leave on account of ill health, and the third assumed the 
reins only after the school had been necessarily suspended 
for three weeks, during which interval the pupils lost what 
little they had acquired during the former fluctuating admin- 
istration. The present teacher, Miss Lydia C. Tucker, 
though she had been in the school but a few weeks before 
the end of the year, had already reduced it to order, and its 
appearance at examination was better than could have been 
reasonably expected. The Committee confidently hope that, 
under her firm government and skilful tuition, the school 
will regain its former high character in the course of the 
present year. x 

The Thorndike Middle School has not been quite so un- 
fortunate as the Otis, inasmuch as it has had only three, 
instead of four, different teachers in about six months.. 
Miss Upham resigned at the solicitation of her friends, but to 
the great regret of the Committee, in order to try her fortune 
as a teacher at the West. She had taught the school for 
one year with admirable success. Her successor, after a 
trial of about four months, found she was not competent for 
the task she had assumed, and the school then came into 
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the hands of its present teacher, Miss 8. Russell, who has 
the entire confidence of the Committee. At the examina- 
tion, fewer deficiencies were perceived than we had looked 
for, and bright anticipations were formed of happy times to 
come. The order of the school was unexceptionable, and 
though the writing-books had evidently been subjected to 
bad treatment, the last few pages in them showed tokens 
of care and improvement. In reading and spelling, the ap- 
pearance of the classes was creditable; but in arithmetic 
and geography, much still remains to be done. 

The Putnam Middle School fortunately has not changed 
its teacher, but it has changed its place, its name, and the 
sreater part of its pupils, thus undergoing quite as much 
transformation as is desirable in the course of one term. It 
was formerly called the North Middle School, and had a 
peculiar character, arising from the fact that about all the 
pupils were of foreign parentage. When transferred to the 
new and handsome room that had been prepared for it in 
the Putnam School building, it was judged advisable to alter 
- its appellation, and the genius of the place at once supplied — 
it with a new class of pupils. While the amalgamating 
process was going on, the new elements being fused to- 
gether with the old ones, the progress of the school was 
necessarily retarded. But the teacher is diligent and faith- 
ful, and the classes appeared tolerably well at the examina- 
tion, though they manifested no point of excellence. ‘This 
school, as well as the two others of the same grade in the 
Third Ward, must look to the future to establish its repu- 
tation. 


pe PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


There are twelve Primary Schools, viz. The City, Win- 
throp, Washington, Dana, Amory, Harvard, Webster, Broad- 
way, Bridge, Kastern, Putnam, and Otis. 

The City Primary has been taught the last six months by 
Miss EK. W. Hancock, Miss Chenery having resigned. It is 
kept in, and designed only for the children of, the Alms- 
house, and embraces those of all ages, and is doing a good 
work for them. : 
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The Winthrop Primary is small, having an average at- 
- tendance of 36 only. Many of the children live at a great 
distance, and a school should be established for their benefit 
near the Race-course. It appeared well at both the summer 
and winter examinations. 

The Washington Primary has, under its present teacher, 
always been a good school, and still maintains a high char- 
acter, though in the younger classes it hardly appeared as 
well as on former examinations. ‘The teacher, in her re- 
port, makes one or two suggestions which are worthy of con- 
sideration. In reference to the introduction of sewing in 
our lower schools, she says: “ Would it not be very benefi- 
cial to those poor girls who have parents incapable of in- 
structing them in this useful branch?” Of music she says: 
“ Music has done much to improve the moral character of 
our schools. It softens the hard features, and seems to 
unite the children in love to each other.” The attendance 
has been greatly affected the last term by sickness and se- 
vere weather. 

The Dana Primary was favorably noticed in the last re- 
port, as having taken its place among the orderly and re- 
spectable schools. The reports are quite favorable at both 
summer and winter examinations. 

The Amory Primary. 'There have been some complaints 
that the order was not always such as is desirable, but the 
examination of the school has always shown that the pupils 
were well taught. The teacher evidently secures the affec- 
tion and good-will of the children. 

The Harvard Primary. 'The teacher fully sustains her 
reputation in this school; while governing with energy, she 
yet rules by the law of love. The winter examination was 
highly creditable, and in spelling there was not a failure in 
the whole school. Would that the Committee could find 
another like it! 

The Webster Primary. ‘'This is the old Franklin Primary 
removed to the new Webster School-house, and is still 
taught by Miss Davis. As the school had become so large 
as to require an assistant, her sister was appointed. It did 
not appear so well as usual at the last examination; but the 
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school has been frequently interrupted in consequence of the 
furnace being insufficient to warm the room. The Commit- 
tee look for an improvement before the next examination. 

The Broadway Primary. Miss Gregory having been 
transferred to another school, Miss Bancroft was placed in 
charge of this school. Since her appointment, Miss Miles, 
who had long been an assistant, has died, having for a long 
time previous been in feeble health. After her, Miss Bangs 
was appointed, but she has been compelled to leave on ac- 
count of ill-health. The school has been very large, at one 
time having 180 pupils, with seats for only 104. .With all 
these drawbacks, the school appeared well at the last exam- 
ination. The Committee have entire confidence that the 
teacher, aided by an assistant since appointed, will make 
the school what it should be. 

The Bridge Primary is composed of Primary and Alpha- 
bet scholars, so that there is hard work for the teacher. ‘The 
school appeared quite well at the last examination. 

The Eastern Primary is a model school. All the exer- 
cises at the winter examination were of a high order, and 
the reading especially was worthy of all commendation. 

The Putnam Primary. 'The same may be said of this as 
of the Eastern. ‘They are essentially alike in character, and 
if reading were as thoroughly taught in all our schools as in 
these two, there would be little to desire. 

The Otis Primary. The reports of this school are quite 
satisfactory. The teacher in her report says: “ I have inva- 
riably sent after every absent pupil, when weather and dis- 
tance would permit,”’—a plan worthy of adoption by all 
teachers. 


ALPHABET SCHOOLS. 


The Alphabet Schools are nine in number, as at the last 
Report, viz. Winthrop, Washington, Webster, Mason, 
Boardman, Thorndike, Putnam, Otis, and North. 

The Winthrop Alphabet. 'There is no better evidence of 
' the urgent need of another school in the northerly part of 
Ward One than the fact that this school, during the sum- 
mer months, had 92 pupils, and was reduced during the 
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winter to 38; many of the children living at such a distance 
that, at their age, it is almost impossible for them to attend. 
The report of the winter examination was quite favorable. 

The Washington Alphabet is a large school, and the re- 
ports of the examinations, both summer and winter, are 
highly flattering. All the exercises are commended, but the 
reading, especially at the summer examination, was highly 
approved. . 

The Webster Alphabet was formerly the Franklin School ; 
but since leaving that street, and entering the Webster 
School-house, it has been called the Webster School. Hav- 
ing become so large as to require an assistant, Miss Sparrow 
has been appointed, and the school is making its usual good 
progress, under Miss 'T'arbell’s and her united labors. 

The Mason Alphabet. The average number of scholars 
for the winter term was 129,—~a large school; yet it has at 
all times appeared well. The larger number of children are 
from poor families, and in addition to her labor in teaching, 
the principal of the school has made commendable efforts to 
clothe the children, and otherwise to make them comfortable. 

The Boardman Alphabet, like other schools of similar 
grade in this ward, has been, and is, a large school, the av- 
erage attendance during the last term having been 64. It 
appeared better at the last, than at any former examination. 

The Thorndike Alphabet is reported during the year as 
doing well, but the minutes of the last examination are not 
found on file. In consequence of sickness, its numbers have 
been less than at any former time. 

The Putnam Alphabet, in common with the other schools 
in this ward, has suffered in consequence of sickness among 
the scholars. The reports of the Committee of Ward III. 
and of the examinations of this school are quite favorable. 

The Otis Alphabet. The reports are hardly so favorable 
respecting this school as they are of the other Alphabet 
Schools. The numbers are large, and the order was not so 
good as it should be. But the winter examination was 
fair, and the spelling was highly commended. 

Of the North Alphabet the teacher says: “ ‘lhe number of 
scholars registered during the year has been 150, all of for- 
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eign parentage, between the ages of five and fourteen.” . 
The teacher was unable, on account of sickness, to be pres- 
ent at the examination, yet the report is quite favorable. 
The labor must be great, but the teacher is evidently fully 

competent to the task imposed. | 


The Committee regret to find that several of the teachers 
desire to be relieved from the task of writing semiannual 
reports. We cannot assent to such requests. Information 
is often given, and hints are thrown out in these reports, 
which are useful to the Committee. They serve to estab- 
lish that intimate acquaintance and full understanding be- 
tween teachers and the Committee, which are so desirable 
to insure a hearty codperation. « We trust the teachers, who 
must feel so deep an interest in the success of their several 
schools, will at all times be as willing to aid the Committee, 
as to receive their support and assistance, under all the man- 
ifold trials of their calling. 


The tables of statistics appended to this report need to be 
explained, or they will lead to false conclusions. A rule has_ 
been in force during the past year, that the name of any 
scholar who is absent from school, continuously, for a week 
or longer, shall be struck out of the list, and the scholar shall 
not be re-admitted except by a permit from the Committee. 
This rule was adopted in order to increase the regularity of 
attendance, and it has worked well for that end. But it 
evidently lessens the apparent average number of pupils in 
the schools; and it has done so to a very large extent the 
last year; for, owing to the recent prevalence of measles 
and varioloid, several schools have lost for a few weeks 
about one third of their number. The average number 
belonging then, according to the tables, is but 2,708, while 
the real average, according to the best estimate which we 
can form, exceeds 3,000; and the whole number of different 
scholars taught during the year probably amounts to 3,300. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE SEVERAL WARDS. 


No. of 


Shoots. Teachers. Salaries, Scholars. 
High School, gettin 1 5 $ 3,600 168 
Warp I. 
Grammar Schools, 2 4 2,600 160 
Middle ~ Bice 2 3 800 135 
Primary * : 3 4 925 137 
Alphabet oe Ra - |e 2 3 700 134 
Warp II. 
Grammar Schools, 3 8 4,500 334 
Middle s 4 6 1,600 257 
Primary - 6 8 1,950 377 
Alphabet a 3 4 1,125 249 
Warp III. 
Grammar Schools, 2 5 2,900 163 
Middle oak fyb 3 3 800 148 
Primary zi 3 3 825 175 
Alphabet " 4 4 1,100 271 
Music, 1 800 


Total, 


$ 24,295 


SUMMARY OF THE SCHOOLS OF THE DIFFERENT GRADES. 


No. of 
Scholars. 


Cost of Teaching. |Cost per Scholar. 


High School, ea 27 ate 168 $ 3,600 $ 21.48 

Grammar Schools, . ; 657 10,000 15.22 

Middle a ae ea ee 540 3,200 6.00 

Primary % Wes 689 3,700 5.37 

Alphabet Thy eRe CS 654 2,925 4.47 
Music, . ‘ . 800 


Total ra rs e708 $ 24,295 
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